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respects. . . . What will it avail us if, while
boasting of our soundness and of our enmity to
the delusion of Hicksism, we neglect to make a
practical application of our belief to ourselves ? if
we neglect to seek for ourselves that precious
atonement which we are so ready to argue in favor
of? I do not undervalue a sound belief. The
truth should be held, but at the same time I be-
lieve it may be ' held ' in unrighteousness. I do
not dare to claim to be any the better for my or-
thodox principles. The mercy of God is my only
hope. ... I cannot forbear to mention one fact
which has come under my notice, as showing that
prejudice against color is not confined to human
bipeds. A hen at this place has disowned two of
a fine brood of chickens who happen to be black I
Let this be communicated to Elliott Cresson
[an agent of the Colonization Society]."

Notwithstanding his well-known abolition senti-
ments, Mr. Whittier was invited to contribute to
the first number of the " Democratic Review,"
published at Washington, October, 1837. His
poem " Palestine" appeared in that number,
which also contained William Cullen Bryant's
" The Battle-Field." To the second number he
contributed " The Eamilist's Hymn," and there-
after for nearly ten years he sent to the " Re-
view " most of his best work.

Busy as Mr. Whittier was with his work in the
fields of philanthropy and reform, while in Phila-
delphia, he then laid a plan that the state of his
health did not permit him to execute, for a literary
undertaking of considerable magnitude, the exact